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LETTER OF THE HON. GEORGE BANCROFT. 

[The following letter from Mr. Bancroft is a reply to a recent pamphlet by Mr. 
G. W. Greene, rather than to the notice of the ninth volume of Mr. Bancroft's His- 
tory in the January number of this Review. 

One of the two points in the notice on which the letter touches is whether General 
Greene was solely responsible for the loss of Kort Washington. The Review asserted 
that he was not, and as Mr. Bancroft admits the discretionary character of the orders 
under which the General acted, he appears to agree with the Review. On the ques- 
tion of Greene's good or bad judgment in the case, the Review expressed no opin- 
ion. The passage from Mr. Sparks, of which Mr. Bancroft, in the following letter 
(p. 664), cites only the first part, may be given in full, as summing up the whole 
matter : " From these facts it seems plain that the loss of the garrison, in the man- 
ner it occurred, was in consequence of an erroneous judgment on the part of General 
Greene. How far the Commander-in-Chief should have overruled his opinion, or 
whether, under the circumstances of the case, he ought to have given a peremptory 
order, it may perhaps be less easy to decide." (Life of Washington, p. 216.) 

The only other point referred to in the notice upon which the letter remarks is 
the responsibility of Greene for the disaster at Germantown. To prove this respon- 
sibility, Mr. Bancroft relies principally upon Greene's late arrival on the field, — 
a fact which no one, not Greene himself, ever denied, but which has never been re- 
garded as the cause of the defeat. — Editors. | 

New York, March 6, 1867. 
To the Editors of the North American Review : — 

The notice in the North American Review for January last of the 
volume I recently published does great injustice to me, and through 
me to the character of Washington and to historic truth. Its strictures 
are accompanied by a reference to a pamphlet by a grandson of Gen- 
eral Greene. The grandson's paper, in itself, does not merit my no- 
tice. It assumes the appearance of fairness by a parade of documents 
and authorities; but many of the documents are irrelevant, decisive 
ones are left out, and some of those which are confidently cited are 
unhistoric. Moreover, I had used in one sentence, fairly and without 
confusion, a letter of October 27, and another of October 29, 1776. 
The grandson does not affirm that what is said in the one is dishonestly 
imputed to the other ; but he insinuates enough to mislead the unwary. 

A special biography may include details and laudations that have no 
place in history. It would be wiser to print the writings of Greene, or 
the elaborate biography which has been talked about for nearly half a 
lifetime, rather than to tarnish his name by mixing it up with uncandid 
accusations and insidious cavils. My volumes prove how highly I rate 
his abilities and patriotism. I have named him as superior to any offi- 
cer between himself and Washington, except Montgomery ; and my 
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account of the war in the South, where he exercised a separate com- 
mand, and had the best opportunity to display his powers, has not yet 
been printed. My opinions throughout his career do not differ from 
those which Washington has expressed. 

Many of the charges controverting my statements are trivial, and re- 
fute themselves, making a muddle only by their number. The first, 
which fills nearly a quarter of the whole pamphlet, is in part an argument 
to prove that desperation, and not hopelessness, is the noun correspond- 
ing to the adjective desperate, — in part to make known that Greene was 
of a sanguine and hopeful temperament, which has been, and is my own 
opinion. The second is a gross and plain perversion of my words and 
meaning. The third is a silly charge of omission, which could be 
scarcely urged against a biographer. The fourth explains itself. The 
sixth is a mere criticism on language. The seventh complains that 
Greene is described as sanguine, which he certainly was. The eighth 
gains what plausibility it has by a confusion of orders, places, and 
dates. The ninth, which relates to Greene's want of vigilance, is re- 
futed by the grandson's pamphlet itself, which shows that Greene was 
blind to the approach of danger by way of Closter Landing; for when 
Washington warned him by letter, " The enemy must design a pene- 
tration into Jersey, and to fall down upon your post," he answered, on 
the 10th of November: "If the enemy attempt to effect a landing at 
all, they '11 attempt it at Naiack's or Haverstraw Bay " ; and the man- 
ner of his surprise proves that he remained of that opinion. The tenth 
is disposed of by the citation of my own language. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind, that Hamilton's eulogium on Greene is, like 
most other productions of that class, very far from being a safe histor- 
ical authority ; that no letter of Washington, or any officer then present 
in the camp, has come to light, in which any one measure or merit or 
act in relation to Trenton is specially ascribed to Greene ; and that he 
himself, in an enumeration of his claims to praise, pretends to no more 
than that he was in the battle. The eleventh belongs at best to biog- 
raphy, and, in my opinion, not even there. The fourteenth complains 
of my narrative where it is but the reproduction of the statement, and 
almost the words, of eyewitnesses who were the most competent to 
give evidence. 

From these multitudinous accusations I have reserved for fuller dis- 
cussion the fifth and the thirteenth, as relating to topics noticed in the 
Review, and the twelfth and the fifteenth, which are likewise of impor- 
tance ; for to a public whose good opinion I value, and whose judg- 
ment I respect, I will cheerfully explain the authorities on which I 
relied, and, after re-examination, still rely. 
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The fifth topic is The Loss of Fort "Washington; and it has 
the intensest interest, because it opens to our view the inmost soul 
of Washington, like that cleft in the Jura which Agassiz speaks of as 
revealing at one glance all the great processes of nature. No incident 
in the war more clearly illustrates the soundness of "Washington's judg- 
ment, his modesty, his respect for Congress, his deference to his instruc- 
tions, his magnanimity towards an erring subordinate, and the exquisite 
pain which he silently suffered from the disasters that befell his army. 
I have studied the subject most carefully, having been upon Fort 
Washington and the adjacent ground on foot and on horseback, alone 
and in company with the well-informed, times without number. 

And here I will premise, that if Sparks were still living, and still 
editor of the Review, I should not now be put upon the defence ; for 
he too, drawing water from the well-head, has written: "It seems 
plain that the loss of the garrison, in the manner it occurred, was the 
consequence of an erroneous judgment on the part of General Greene." 
(Sparks's Washington, I. 216.) 

Congress, from the first, was jealous of the military power. The 
instructions which accompanied the commission of the Commander-in- 
Chief directed him, upon any occasions that might happen, to advise 
with his council of war, and left it unsettled whether he was to be con- 
trolled by its decision. Congress had also, on the 11th of October, 
1776, directly interposed with a resolution, which will be given below, 
and which induced the council of war and Washington to give an order 
to defend Fort Washington to the last. Early in November, experi- 
ence proved clearly to the mind of Washington that Fort Washington 
ought to be evacuated ; and knowing from the reports of Greene the dif- 
ferent opinion of that officer, he embodied in his order for preparing 
for the evacuation the reasoning on which the order was founded, as 
follows : " The late passage of three vessels up the North River, of 
which we have just received advice, is so plain a proof of the ineffi- 
cacy of all the obstructions we have thrown into it, that I cannot but 
think it will fully justify a change in the disposition which has been 
made. If we cannot prevent vessels from passing up, and the enemy 
are possessed of the surrounding country, what valuable purpose can 
it answer to attempt to hold a post from which the expected benefit 
cannot be had ? I am therefore inclined to think that it will not be 
prudent to hazard the men and stores at Mount Washington ; but as 
you are on the spot, I leave it to you to give such orders as to evacu- 
ating Mount Washington as you may judge best, and so far revoking 
the order given to Colonel Magaw to defend it to the last." (Sparks's 
Washington, IV. 164, 165.) This order is given in full in Bancroft, IX. 
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185, 186 ; and when it is compared with Greene's conduct on receiv- 
ing it, no room is left for doubt how that conduct is to be judged. 

First, it was not modest for the inferior officer, who had already had 
occasion to explain his opinion, to thwart the system of his superior. 
Secondly, the Commander-in-Chief had not only to take care of that 
part of his lines under the command of Greene, but to look after a 
distance of many miles on each side of the Hudson, and to gain one 
purpose by combining many movements. If every general had, like 
Greene, substituted a plan of his own, instead of unity and order, there 
would have been a chaos. Thirdly, the order to defend Fort Wash- 
ington to the last was explicitly and unequivocally revoked, yet Greene 
thought proper to re-enforce it with some of the best troops and arms. 
"Washington would not risk twelve hundred men, and Greene chose to 
risk two thousand, which, according to the opinions of military men 
whom I have consulted, was not justifiable, and was rightly censured 
by Washington as " a non-compliance with an order." Lastly, a con- 
siderable discretion was left to Greene, and he used that discretion in 
the most injudicious manner. 

As to what happened after Washington had completed his tour and 
reached Hackensack, I followed in my narrative his own accounts, ad- 
dressed to Reed, a most intimate friend of Greene, and to Gordon the 
historian. They are as follows : — 

Washington to J. Reed, 22 August, 1779. 

" The loss of Fort Washington, simply abstracted from the circumstances 
which attended it, was an event that gave me much pain, because it deprived 
the army of the services of many valuable men at a critical period, and the 
public of many valuable lives, by the cruelties which were inflicted upon them 
in their captive state. But this concern received additional poignancy from 
two considerations, which did not appear ; one of which will never be known 
to the world, because I shall never palliate my own faults by exposing those of 
another ; nor indeed could either of them come before the public, unless 
there had been such a charge as must have rendered an inquiry into the 
causes of this miscarriage necessary. The one was a non-compliance in Gen- 
eral Greene with an order sent to him from White Plains, before I marched 
for the western side of Hudson's River, to withdraw the artillery and stores 
from the fort ; allowing him, however, some latitude for the exercise of his 
own judgment, as he was upon the spot, and could decide better from appear- 
ances and circumstances than I, on the propriety of a total evacuation. The 
other was a resolve of Congress, in the strong and emphatic words follow- 
ing:— 

" ' October 11, 1776. — Resolved, That General Washington be desired, if 
it be practicable, by every art and at whatever expense, to obstruct effectu- 
ally the navigation of the North River, between Fort Washington and Mount 
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Constitution, as well to prevent the regress of the enemy's frigates lately 
gone up, as to hinder them from receiving succor.' 

" When I came to Fort Lee, and found no measures taken towards an 
evacuation, in consequence of the order before mentioned ; when I found 
General Greene, of whose judgment and candor I entertained a good opinion, 
decidedly opposed to it ; when I found other opinions so coincident with his ; 
when the wishes of the Congress to obstruct the navigation of the North 
River, which were delivered in such forcible terms, recurred ; when I knew 
that the easy communication between the different parts of the army, then 
separated by the river, depended upon it ; and lastly, when I considered that 
our policy led us to waste the campaign without coming to a general action 
on the one hand, or suffering the enemy to overrun the country on the other, 
I conceived that every impediment that stood in their way was a means to 
answer these purposes ; — these, when thrown into the scale with those opin- 
ions which were opposed to an evacuation, caused that warfare in my mind, 
and hesitation, which ended in the loss of the garrison ; and, being repugnant 
to my own judgment of the advisableness of attempting to hold the post, filled 
me with the greater regret. The two great causes which led to this misfor- 
tune, and which I have before recited, as well perhaps as my reasoning 
upon it, which occasioned the delay, were concealed from public view, and of 
course left the field of censure quite open for any and every laborer who in- 
clined to work in it ; and afforded a fine theme for the pen of a malignant 
writer, who is less regardful of facts than of the point he wants to establish, 
where he has the field wholly to himself, where concealment of a few circum- 
stances answers his purposes, or where a small transposition of them will give 
a very different complexion to the same thing." — Writings of Washington, 
VI. 328-330. 

Washington to Gordon, 8 March, 1785. 

" But when, maugre of all the obstructions which had been thrown into the 
channel, all the labor and expense which had been bestowed on the works, 
and the risks we had before run as to the garrison, the British ships-of-war 
had passed and could pass those posts, it was clear to me from that moment 
that they were no longer eligible, and that the one on the east side of the 
river ought to be withdrawn whilst it was in our power. In consequence 
thereof, the letter of the 8th of November, 1776, was written to General 
Greene from White Plains ; that post and all the troops in the vicinity of it 
beinf under his orders. I give this information, and I furnish you with a 
copy of the order for the evacuation of Fort Washington, because you de- 
sire it, not that I want to exculpate myself from any censure which may 
have fallen upon me, by charging another." — Writings of Washington, IX. 
101. 

From these letters it appears that Greene, whose command included 
Fort Washington, persisted in the desire to defend it ; and by giving 
that advice relating to measures which he planned and was to execute, 
he made himself responsible for the result. 
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The " warfare in the mind" of Washington, however it may be judged, 
was due to two causes, — his desire to conform to the order of Congress 
until the condition on which discretion was allowed him by Congress 
should arise, and the persistently expressed opinion of Greene that the 
condition had not yet arisen. If Washington had not cherished a ten- 
der regard for the orders of Congress, he would not have been the man 
to carry us through the Revolution ; but whatever may have been his 
merit or error on the occasion, it is undeniable that Greene as a coun- 
sellor gave the worst possible advice. 

Such, as far as I know, was the unanimous contemporary opinion. 
Reed has written that the men and arms would have been saved ; " but, 
unluckily, General Greene's judgment was contrary." (J. Reed to C. 
Lee, November 21, 1776.) Graydon, not a mean authority, threw the 
severest blame on General Greene, and said : " Nor upon a cool con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, after a lapse of four-and-thirty years, 
can I see full cause to renounce that opinion." (Graydon's Memoirs, 
LittelPs edition, 179 and 211.) And, speaking of the opinion of the 
army, Wilkinson reports: "General Greene was chiefly blamed for 
attempting to hold the place." (Wilkinson's Memoirs, I. 103.) The 
opinion of Jared Sparks in our day, I have already quoted. 

I turn next to the charge numbered " XII. Greene at the Bran- 
dywine." 

In the confusion of statements about battles, two trustworthy and 
independent eyewitnesses are to the historic inquirer as two separate 
blazed trees that mark the path through a forest. Knox, who was 
near Chad's Ford, is a good authority, that, on the news that Howe had 
turned the American right wing under Sullivan, Washington set off in a 
gallop toward the right. The question that is raised by General Greene's 
grandson is, whether Washington joined the right alone, or with troops. 
The grandson insists that Washington arrived in a gallop and alone, 
and quotes as his authority a letter written in 1845 by one Darlington, 
who says that he had heard his father say that he Had heard one Joseph 
Brown say that he, Joseph Brown, though an elderly man at the time, 
and mounted on a strange horse, rode at full speed through woods and 
over fences before Washington as his guide, and that Washington was 
continually calling out to him, " Push along, old man ! Push along, old 
man ! " On the other hand, I follow the independent but coincident 
testimony of two men, Lafayette and Marshall, who on that day were 
both present serving on the right where Washington arrived. Lafayette 
says, in his autograph memoirs : " Le General Washington arrivait de 
loin avec des troupes fraiches," — "Washington came up with fresh 
troops." The testimony of Marshall, afterwards Chief Justice, is to 
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the same effect : " On the commencement of the action on the right, 
General "Washington pressed forward with Greene to the support of 
that wing ; but before his arrival its rout was complete, and he could 
only check the pursuit." (Marshall's "Washington, I. 157.) 

I was surprised that the Review should condemn me on what appears 
in the pamphlet as charge " XIII. German-town." The materials which 
set the attack on the British camp in that town in a clear light, are not 
readily found, and it is not strange that the critic had not seen them ; 
but why, then, is he ready with an adverse opinion ? After unwearied 
pains, continued through a succession of years, I succeeded in getting 
together trustworthy accounts of that battle, including three or four 
German accounts, and three English ones ; of American papers I have 
"Washington's " Order of Battle " ; and of letters, one from Macdougal, 
two or three from Armstrong, one from Sullivan, one or two from Ste- 
phen, two from "Wayne, one from Lacy, one from Heth, one from Wal- 
ter Stuart, officers engaged in the fight, and writing their accounts of it 
immediately after the retreat. 

That the right of the British position at Germantown was " accessible 
•with ease," is the statement of Henry Lee, then present as an officer 
in the army, and greatly esteemed. That two thirds of the efficient 
force was assigned to Greene is established by the separate and concur- 
rent testimony of Sullivan and Wayne. That the column under Greene 
was to endeavor to get within two miles of the enemy's pickets on their 
route by two o'clock in the morning, and that they were to begin the 
attack precisely at five o'clock, is proved by " the order of battle." 
The wing with Washington did arrive at two o'clock, took food and 
rest, and advanced to the attack at the hour appointed by " the order 
of battle," while the left column under Greene was not heard of till 
about three quarters of an hour after the attack from the right.* That 
the " windmill attack " upon Chew's house, which Washington had 
masked by a single regiment, was made by a part of the column under 
Greene, appears most distinctly and unequivocally from the testimony 
of Marshall, who, as he makes the assertion, takes care to add that he 
was an eyewitness ; and of General Wayne, who, in a letter to Gen- 
eral Gates of November 21, 1777, and to his wife of October 6, 1777, 
writes thus of the attack on Chew's house, and the loss of the battle. 
To Gates : " At Germantown fortune smiled on our arms for full three 
hours ; the enemy were broke, dispersed, and flying on all quarters ; 

* The correct reading of a sentence in the letter from General Stephen published 
in Washington's Writings, V. 467, is as follows : " The two divisions formed the 
line of battle at a great distance from the enemy, and marching far through marshes, 
woods, and strong fences, mixt before we came up with the enemy." 
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we were in possession of their whole encampment, together with their 
artillery, park, &c., &c. A windmill attack was made on a house into 
which six light companies had thrown themselves to avoid our bayonets ; 
this gave time to the enemy to rally ; our troops were deceived by this 
attack, taking it for something formidable ; they fell back to assist in 
what they deemed a serious matter ; the enemy, finding themselves no 
further pursued, and believing it to be a retreat, followed ; confusion 
ensued, and we ran away from the arms of victory ready open to re- 
ceive us." To his wife : " After retreating for about two miles, we 
found it was our own people who were originally designed to attack the 
right wing of the enemy's army " ; that is, a part of Greene's command. 
That Washington was dissatisfied and frowned was long remembered 
by Greene, who, years afterwards, while he claimed merit for his exer- 
tions on that day, wrote, "At Germantown I was evidently dis- 
graced." 

The strangest accusation of all is " XV. Why Greene tvas made 
Quartermaster-General." My simple account is as follows : — 
" Driven by necessity, Congress won slowly a partial victory over their 
pride and their fears, and on the second of March they elected Greene 
quartermaster-general, giving him two assistants that were acceptable 
to him, and the power of appointing all other officers in his department." 
The correctness of this statement is undeniable and undenied ; but it is 
insisted that his acceptance should have been described as "yielded 
only from a sense of duty to his country and personal devotion to the 
Commander-in-Chief." I pray you keep in mind that I am blamed for 
nothing but silence about his motives. 

When a man acts from a compound motive, it may be hard to analyze 
its elements ; and we cannot know them, unless the actor himself gives 
us glimpses into the inner workings of his mind. In the present case 
these are not wholly wanting. Before Greene entered the army, he 
had been interested in profitable trade. Six weeks before the fall of 
Fort Washington, in 1776, he indulged in the dream of reaping " a 
golden harvest " on the sea, as the captain of a privateer, and devised a 
scheme for outwitting the enemy by " sufficient effrontery." In Febru- 
ary, 1778, he wrote, not altogether in jest, "Money becomes more and 
more the American's object. You must get rich, or you will be of no 
consequence." In one of his letters " he freely confessed that the emol- 
uments expected from the quartermaster's department were flattering to 
his fortune." From one of his own letters we also learn that " the 
committee of Congress promised him a fortune at the time he accepted 
the office." And in self-defence he called to mind the rule, " that the 
quartermaster-general in all armies is always liberally rewarded." 

vol. civ. — no. 215. 43 
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The system under which Greene retained his rank and pay as major- 
general in the line, and received other emoluments as quartermaster- 
general, was not at all the device of Washington, but of Reed of Phil- 
adelphia, who was on the committee from Congress to the camp. 
Among those connected with Reed by marriage were John Cox and 
Charles Pettit. These two men he was able to persuade Congress to 
accept as assistants to the quartermaster-general, with Greene as the 
head of the department. It was a cardinal principle with Congress to 
remunerate its quartermaster-general by a fixed salary, which had been 
established at the pay of a major-general, and an extra allowance of 
one hundred and sixty-six dollars a month. To a continuance of that 
arrangement Greene would not listen ; but, retaining his place and pay 
in the line, he insisted on an extra compensation by commission. Con- 
gress yielded. The commissions were to be shared equally between 
Greene and Cox and Pettit ; that is, one third went to Greene, and two 
thirds to Cox and Pettit, and the three thus constituted a partner- 
ship. The rate of the commission Greene left to be named by his 
partners, and it was fixed at " five per cent on all disbursements by the 
quartermaster-general and his agents." Such a system, though it might 
give the promise of efficiency, left little hope of economy. We know 
from the French Minister, whose business it was to be well informed, 
that the expenses were exorbitant, " that the service of the army of 
Washington for June, July, and August, 1778, cost seven millions of 
dollars, and that a European army of sixty thousand men would be 
well supported at the cost of fifteen thousand men of the United States." 

Where so large a latitude was given to the disbursing officer, the 
public disliked to see him advance his relatives to lucrative agencies 
under him ; but Greene did so, and his enthusiastic biographer " ac- 
knowledged that he was guilty of nepotism," setting an ' example fol- 
lowed by " dangerous consequences." 

It is not conducive to administrative purity to regulate appointments 
to office by conditions of political partisanship ; yet after Reed became 
President of Pennsylvania, Greene issued a circular, which, if I under- 
stand it, was intended, under a cloud of circumlocution, to confine the 
patronage of his office to the party which supported Reed. 

As early as April, 1779, " growing clamors " were heard in Congress. 
Thereupon, to cite Greene's own account of his representations : " I 
told the Congress, if they think my reward greater than my merit, I 
wish to quit the business." By midsummer of the same year, appre- 
hensions of danger from popular resentment beset Cox and Pettit. 
Greene tried to cheer up his partners to the tone of defiance, and as to 
Congress, he wrote : " Governor Reed is much mistaken if he thinks 
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that the voice of a member of that body is, as it once was, like the 
trumpet of an archangel sounding the alarm." (Greene to Pettit, July 
24, 1779, in Sargent's Loyal Poetry, 187, note.) 

Things went wrong, and complaints of a want of order and economy 
continued to. increase. New rich men, who had gained wealth as offi- 
cers of Greene's appointment, lived extravagantly, and the country re- 
sounded with murmurs. A,Virginia poet wrote : — 

" Virtue and Washington in vain 

To glory call the prostrate train 

Ruin with giant strides approaches, 
And quartermasters loll in coaches." 

Of some of Greene's appointments in Pennsylvania, Joseph Reed, in 
April, 1780, wrote : "When such men make such a display of fortune, 
it is impossible to help looking back, and equally impossible for a peo- 
ple, soured by taxes and the continuance of the war, to help fretting." 
Nor were instances of dishonesty wanting. Greene having made it a 
condition of his accepting the department, that he should name all his 
own agents, Congress would have held him responsible for them. He 
resisted, and Congress replied mildly and firmly by a resolve, " That 
Major-General Greene, quartermaster-general, be informed, in answer 
to his letter of the nineteenth of June last, that Congress, conceiving 
it to be essential to the public interest, as well as incident to the nature 
of all offices intrusted with the disbursements of public moneys, that 
those who exercise them should be responsible for such disbursements, 
whether it be made immediately by themselves or by agents appointed 
by and responsible to them, cannot consistently with their duty to their 
constituents, by any general resolution, hold up a contrary maxim ; but 
as they wish not to expose the faithful servants of the public to any 
unreasonable risks or losses, and are sensible that on the various 
branches of the quartermaster's department abuses and frauds may pos- 
sibly happen, notwithstanding all the customary precautions, that in all 
such cases they will determine on the circumstances as they arise, and 
make such favorable allowances as justice may require." (Journals of 
Congress, III. 499.) 

Dissatisfaction increased to such an extent, that Greene thus describes 
his condition to General Schuyler : " Public distrust and popular abuse 
when joined together are intolerable." Greene was willing that the 
whole matter should be regarded as " a revival of the old scheme " of 
superseding Washington, as " a plan of MifHin's to injure Washington's 
operations." He was mistaken ; even Pettit, one of his partners, 
doubted his opinions, and did not fully approve his measures. Congress 
was in earnest, and wisely, as I think, determined at all events to break 
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np the system of partnership and compensation by commission, upon 
which Greene peremptorily resigned. The dilemma to which Congress 
was reduced, General Armstrong of Pennsylvania describes in a letter 
to General Irvine of August 8, 1780 : " General Greene's peremptory 
resignation in the business of quartermaster-general, or refusal to act 
under the new regulation for that department, at this very critical mo- 
ment, has at once disappointed and thrown Congress into a degree of 
vexatious distress greater than can be well expressed, or has yet hap- 
pened in regard of any individual. Nine tenths of the difficulty arises 
from the importance of the present moment. The committee of Con- 
gress at camp appears to make General Greene's continuance of absolute 
necessity ; so that if he is retained, the measures of Congress for re- 
forming that department must be rescinded, and the censures of the 
public must remain against Congress, as deaf to their remonstrances 

for the reformation of abuses Congress are as well disposed to 

do anything in their power that is in itself right, as men can be." 

Nor was this all. Greene's letter of resignation was marked by 
what he called tartness, but what Congress looked upon as insolence. 
Of these expressions, Washington, who had read them, wrote to a 
member of Congress : " I do not mean to justify, to countenance, or 
excuse, in the most distant degree, any expressions of disrespect which 
the gentleman in question, if he has used any, may have offered to 
Congress, no more than I do any unreasonable matters he may have 
required respecting the quartermaster-general's department." (Wash- 
ington's Writings, VII. 152.) 

The words in Greene's letter of resignation which gave offence to 
Congress were : " Administration seem to think it far less important to 
the public interest to have this department well filled and promptly ar- 
ranged than it really is, as they will find it by future experience." 
(Washington's Writings, VII. 514, App.) Experience must prove that 
evil consequences followed the change, or this language was justly cen- 
surable. Timothy Pickering accepted the post of Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral on a moderate fixed salary, and he willingly undertook " to prevent 
the evils apprehended from a change, and to reform some of the abuses 
which had crept into the department." 

The displeasure of Congress with Greene was very great. An up- 
right patriot and warm friend of Washington wrote to him : " The 
manner of these demands, made in such peremptory terms at the 
moment of action, when the campaign was opened, the enemy in the 
field, and our ally waiting for co-operation, has lessened General 
Greene, not only in the opinion of Congress, but, I think, of the pub- 
lic ; and I question whether it will terminate with the acceptance of 
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his refusal only." (Washington's Writings, VII. 150, note.) On this 
Washington interposed to retain him, not as quartermaster-general, but 
in the line, saying of him : " As a military officer he stands very fair, 
and very deservedly so, in the opinion of all his acquaintance." (Wash- 
ington's Writings, VII. 152.) 

I readily adopt the words of Washington. I doubt not that, with the 
fall of Continental money, the vision of wealth was not realized ; and I 
pray you not to interpret too unfavorably to Greene the notices which 
injustice has extorted. A strong sentiment of self is not absolutely in- 
consistent with great efficiency in war. I leave you to judge whether 
Greene's accession to the post of Quartermaster-General should have 
been heralded with a clatter about disinterested patriotism and self- 
denying devotedness to the Commander-in-Chief. 

I remember very well the remark of Lord Bacon, that " it is doubt- 
less unpleasing to take out of men's minds vain opinions " ; and Sir 
Walter Raleigh warns of the danger to any one " who, in writing a 
modern history, shall follow truth too near." Yet I thought that in 
so honorable a purpose I might rely on the editors of the Review as a 
wall on the right hand and on the left. If you fail me, I must console 
myself with the teachings of the greatest of poets, where he says : — 

" ' Di lame in lame 
Ho io appreso quel che, s' io ridieo, 

A molti fia savor di forte agrume ; 

" ' E s' io al vero son timido amico, 
Temo di perder vita tra coloro 
Che questo tempo chiameranno antico.' 

" La luce rispose : ' Coscienza fusca 
O della propria o dell' altrui vergogna, 
Pur sentira la tua parola brusca. 

" ' Ma nondimen, rimossa ogni menzogna, 
Tutta tua vision fa manifesta, 
E lascia pur grattar dov' e la rogna ; 

" ' Che, se la voce tua sara molesta 
Nel primo gusto, vital nutrimento 
Lascera poi quando sara digesta.' " 

Or, as it may be read in English : — 

" ' Prom light to light 
Have I learnt that, which, if I tell again, 
It may with many wofully disrelish ; 
And, if I am a timid friend to truth, 
I fear my life may perish among those 
To whom these days shall be of ancient date.' 
'T was answered : ' Conscience, dimmed or by its own 
Or other's shame, will feel thy saying sharp. 
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Thou, notwithstanding, all deceit removed, 

See the whole vision be made manifest ; 

And let them wince who have their withers wrung. 

What though, when tasted first, thy voice shall prove 

Unwelcome : on digestion, it will turn 

To vital nourishment.' " 

I remain very truly yours,' 

GEO. BANCROFT. 



LETTER OF THE HON. HORACE GREELEY. 

[The following letter is printed at the special request of Mr. Greeley. Its tone 
and style are such as to render comment upon it needless. 

We regret that, in the notice of Mr. Greeley's " American Conflict," the epithet 
" criminal" was applied even hypothetically to his vagaries. — Editors.] 

To the Editors op the North American Review : — 

Fully conceding that an author should receive in silence the criti- 
cisms which he virtually invites, I ask space in your pages only to cor- 
rect a few mistakes of fact embodied in your notice of my " American 
Conflict," which I might otherwise be supposed to acquiesce in. 

Whether my original apprehension, that the persistent and guilty 
complicity of the North in the crimes and outrages upon liberty and 
right, impelled by the spirit of slavery, deserved and invoked that Di- 
vine chastisement which a temporary triumph of the Secession conspir- 
acy would have involved, really indicates a deficiency of that " large 
hope that is the soul of courage," let others decide. I trust your readers 
will see — 'though you seem not to have done so — that I apprehended 
no complete and final victory of the Rebel slave power, but only such a 
transient and delusive success as would have rendered more signal and 
impressive its ultimate downfall. 

As you assert that, throughout my work, President Lincoln and " his 
incalculable services to the nation " " are studiously kept in the back- 
ground," I desire to say simply in response, that his two Inaugural Ad- 
dresses are given in full, as are his two Proclamations of Freedom, with 
extracts from his speeches in his canvass against Douglas for the 
United States Senate, on his way to Washington to assume the Presi- 
dency, several of his Messages, many letters, reports of interviews, &c, 
&c. Of his replies to the arraignment of the Democrats of Albany 
and of Ohio, touching the banishment of Mr. Vallandigham, I have 



